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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the {aiid éd at 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. T say that mil. 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place ef all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST ; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the PaesipeNt oF 
tue Uxrrep Srares, but the Commanper or tue Army, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER TUF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES... . . From the ‘instant * 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
civit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war pewets 
of Congress extend to interference with the institation of 
slavery, IN EVEKY WAY IN wuicn pr CAN BE INTERFERED 
wits, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It is a war power. I say it to'a ties 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, 
has power to carry on the war, and wusT CARRY IT ON, Ac. 
CORDING TO THE Laws OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
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Lefuge of Oppression. 


mpNNECTIOUT DEMOCRATIO CONVENTION. 


Democratic Convention held at Hartford, 
‘+h Hon. Thomas Seymour was nomi- 
or, aseries of resolutions was adopt- 


At the i 
Conn., at whic 
pated for Govern 
ed of the most ra 
isa sample of them :— 

Resolved, Ist. That the United States are a Con- 
federacy of States, co-equal in sovereiznty pas po- 
jitieal power ; independent in their separate organi- 
zations, and reserving Co each, all rights: not grant- 
ad by the Constitation to the Central Government, 

af, That while, as citizens of Connecticut, we as- 
wrt our devotion to the Constitution and the Union, 
ant will hereatter, as we have heretofore, support 
with zeal and energy the authorities of the United 


bid Copperhead description. Here ia them of proper food, raiment and care, shall 


been rife throughout the country, demands the clos- 
est scrutiny, and the severest punishment should fol- 


the money of the people, unconstitutionally appro- 
priated for the unwarranted project of compensated 
emancipation. , 

Resolved, That we sympathize with the soldiers 
who enlisted to sustain the Constitution and the 
Union, in the great deprivations and hardships to | 
which they bave been subjected in sickness and in 
health, and that we demand, in the name of justice 
and humanity, that the great frauds which have de- 


exposed, and their authors duly punished. 


Resolved, That the enormous plunder of the pub- 
lic treasure by self-constituted patriots, which has 


low a just exposure ; and that we insist upon their 
being promptly paid for services rendered. 


Selections. 











Sates in the full constitutional exercise of their 
powers, We deliberately avow that the liberties of 
the people are menaced by congressional and Fed- 
eral usurpations, and can only be preserved by the 
epergetic action of State authority ; and we are de- 
‘ormined to maintain and defend the honor of our 
State, and the rights of her people. 

a. That while we denounce the heresy of seces- 
son as undefended and unwarranted by the Consti- 
tution, we as confidently assert that whatever may 
have been the opinion of our countrymen, the time 
has now arrived when all true lovers of the Consti- 
tution are ready to abandon the “ monstrous fallacy” 
that the Union can be restored by the armed hand ; 
and are anxious to inangurate such action, honora- 
ble alike to the contending factions, as will stop the 
ravages of war, avert universal bankraptey, and 
unite all the States upon terms of equality, as mem- 
bers of one confederacy. 

4th. That the Democracy of Connecticut, sympa- 
thizing with their conservative brethren of the Mid- 
dle and Western States, pledge themselves to unite 
with them in the adoption of all honorable measures, 
having in view the cessation of hostilities between 
the North and South; the reconstruction of the 
Union on such terms as shall thoroughly define the 
rights of the States; the reproduction of those fra- 
ternal feelings which form the true foundation of the 
feleration, and the erection upon a more enduring 
basis of the temple of the Constitution. 

Sth. That the Militia of Connecticut are the nat- 
ural guardians of the liberties of her people, subject 
to the control of her chief executive officer, acting 


and any and all acts of the Congress of the United 

States, violative of the sovereignty of the State in 
relation thereto, should receive the execration of a 
people justly jealous of their liberties, who know 
their rights, and 

“ Knowing, dare maintain.” 

6th. That the Militia bill recently introduced into 
the Senate of the United States by Senator Wilson, 
of Massachusetts, is subversive of the sovereignty and 
rights of the States, and designed to make them 
mere dependencies upon the central government : 
unconstitutional in its provisions and dangerous to 
the liberties of the people, the authorities of each of 
the States should sternly resist the operation of a 
scheme so fatal to the just relations which should 
always exist between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, 

wth, That the “ Banking system ” recently passed 
by the Senate of the United States, based as it is 
upon an unconstitutional and irredeemable issue of 
paper curreney, cannot fail, if forced upon the peo- 
ple of the States, to prove destructive to the existing 
woneyed institutions of the several States, and is 
covertly designed to establish a vast central “ mon- 
ey power,” alike unknown to the Constitution of 
the United States, and dangerous to the principles 
upon which our government is founded. 

Sth. That the President of the United States, by 
bes Emancipation Proclamation, has struck a serious 
blow at the rights of the States; erected an almost 
impassable barrier between the North and the South, 
imattacking the people of fifteen States through a 
domestic institution which is blended with their so- 
cial. fabric, and over which the individual States 
possess exclusive control and power; and regardless 
of the great lessons of the past, the National Execu- 
uve, in pandering to the insane fanaticism of the ab- 
dlition faction, has ventured upon a system of public 
Policy which, if successfully inaugurated, would dis- 
frace our country in the eyes of the civilized world, 
and carry Just, rapine and murder into every house- 
hold of the slaveholding States. 

Resolved, That the act of the Federal Adminis- 
tration, in suspending the writ of habeas corpus, the 
wrest of citizens not subject to military law. with- 
out warrant or authority-—transporting them to dis- 
po States—incarcerating them without charge or 
ot a ~—denying them the right of trial by jury, 
rd re ~ their favor, and counsel for their de- 
—e 1 ru, from them all knowledge of their 
theis en the cause of their arrest—answering 
Ke ‘i vn “ for redress by repeated injury and in- 
thee — ing in nage cases as a condition of 

bir aligns teva or a 
Oe vieiute ea reedom of speech and of 
free nel ane uhpressing newspapers by military 
ible with se is — a censorship wholly incompat- 
<< of thought and expression of 
Bah beans of a citizen of espionage by 
erase r ace to invade the sacred privacy of un- 

1 ing ciizens : 
fom, oe re law over States not in rebel- 
ed for the unieh ‘e courts are open and unobstruct- 

a pve ati wument of crime: | : 
na a ing te strike out of existence the entire 
ln the hth in slaves throughout the country : 
emancipation mpted enforcement of compensated 


— Proposed taxation of the laboring white 
ai purchase the freedom of the negro, and place 


ab sos . : 
ieake ‘2 competition with the white man thus 


va 


crarintt dismemberment of the State of Virginia 
the consent rey boundaries a new State without 
— : of her Legislature— 
subverting on all arbitrary and unconstitutional, 
Vading the © Constitution, State and Federal, in- 
ereignty tain rights of the people and the sov- 
Of the Piers’ States: and if sanctioned, destruction 
t Shortie o eahiiching upon the common ruins of 
States, a *s of the people and the sovereignty of the 
And wha ee military despotism. 
en citizen rereby solemnly declare that no Ameri- 
is country’s Corn without the crime of infidelity to 
ive to a and the allegiance which 
lieving that aa wy encton such usurpations. Be- 
i eee syd silence will be criminal, and may 
‘oDstitution a consent, in deep reverence for our 
0 hereby pry been ruthlessly violated, we 

; ueurpations pe ae solemn protest against 
inten of ar Phat im connection with our fellow-cit- 
other States, we will use our utmost infla- 


ing the disloyal Northern opposition, is fo regain po- 
litical power. For this purpose, they mean to destroy 
the Republican party, and, if necessary, to submit to 
a dismemberment of the country, running their risk 
of being able to compromise it together again. 


methods : 


and with mach success of a certain kind. 


at, politicians, and of the immoral kind. They 
1 


by the Democratic leaders with a boldness, prompti- 
tude, acute far-seeing perception, and shrewd tacti- 
eal conduct, of a very high order of 
and wickedness; in 
ling and in many traits resembling the policy of the 
rebel Government in civil and military administra- 
tion. 





THE NORTHERN DISLOYALISTS. 


The sole object of the Democrats, now constitut- 





To destroy the Republican party, there are two 


1. To oppose the war. 
2. To oppose the management of the war. 
Both these modes are energetically in operation, 





The present leaders of the Democrats are men 


ave thrown away all principle whatever, and have | 


the advantages which recklessness gives to wicked | they have rallied with one accord to turn the tide of 
men. 
First, it is, to a great extent, the more patriotic, | million men; and now, finding conservatism a good 
moral, and thoughtless class of voters who have gone | cry, and constitutionally unable to use its tools, they 
to the war, leaving s.y and cowardly and wicked | have invented their present method of being conser- 
and disloyal men at home. 
the Republican party have so managed the war as party, the furious and determined macers of the 
todestroy the party, and the party so as to destroy | wars of 1812, and with Mexico, they now growl out 
itself. 
burdens of the taxes, and are afflicted with the hor- 
rible waste of lives and treasures which has resulted 
from the feeble action, the foolish lenity, the vacil- 
lating advances, the awful slowness of moral growth, 
of the Government. 


Pepe tion—may be found who whisper the coward words, 
under and by authority of the laws Of the Beetes) — peace au any prices 


These advantages just now are monstrous. | 


Second, the leaders of 


Even patriotic citizens are weary with the 


Even good citizens—in inten- 
These tremendous advantages have been used 


litical merit— 
th these qualities fully equal- 


The actual methods by which this opposition has 
been conducted, as well as the intermediate objects 
sought, are quite various, though they may all be 
classed together as practices which openly justify, or 
only faintly blame, or do not blame at all, the re- 
bels ; but find fault not only with the way in which 
the Government measures are executed, but with 
every one of those measures themselves. : 

‘They say the rebels are right. Senator Richard- 
son in a speech at Springfield, Illinois, said in so 
many words, that “ the rebellion cannot be subdued, 
and ought not to be.” Olds, of Ohio, calls on his 
State legislature to refuse to furnish more troops. 
The Cincinnati Enquirer recently asserted that “ the 
real, genuine democracy of the country were never 
at heart for the war.” Eaton, of Connecticut, loud- 
ly declared that the Connecticut Democrats would 
not let Massachusetts troops go through their State 
to Washington. The Chicago Times and Cincin- 
nati Enquirer assert that there was ample cause for 
the rebellion. The Republican Farmer (Bridge- 
port, Conn.) says, “ The South had a right to defend 
themselves.” Eastman, Democratic candidate for 
Governor in New Hampshire, a few days ago, made 
a speech from which a stranger could not have learn- 
ed that there was a rebellion. True, he said that 
something must be put down. It was “ abolition- 
ism.” 

They openly plot further dismemberment of the 
Union. It is needless to specify from among the 
concerted outcries of all the leading Democratic pa- 
pers, and even of messages of Governors, the inces- 
sant and reiterated assertions that New England 
abolitionism or fanaticism or radicalism began the 
war, and is responsible for it; that the Northwest, 
the West, the Middle States, are the natural allies 
of the South; that the proper way to end the war 
is to “ reconstruct ” the Union without New Eng- 
land. It would be a curious and edifying exercise 
to listen to a Democrat reconciling his two doctrines 
of “New England Out in the Cold,” and « The 
Constitution as it Is, and the Union as it Was!” 

They hinder recruiting, stir up disaffection, and 

romote discouragement in every ible way. 
The writer has personally come into direct collision | 
with Democratic influences in recruiting service. 
James Brooks, a member of Congress elect, declared 
on December 30th, that neither officers nor soldiers 
were bound to obey or respect the Proclamation of 
January Ist: a direct endeavor to raise mutiny in 
our army. 

They oppose, tooth and nail, all measures to coun- 
teract treason at the North. The writ of habeas 
corpus, they say, cannot be suspended by the Presi- 
dent; and if Congress had done it, they would have 
said it was the President's business. They have not 
been satisfied with any punishment of a Northern 
traitor; not one. Every imprisonment of such a 
person, or stoppage of his newspaper, or impediment 
of his conspiracies, they call tyranny and oppres- 
sion. 

They uphold slavery without limit or qualifica- 
tion, and oppose utterly everything tending to de- 
stroy or weaken it; inventing a corban to keep col- 
pr men out of the service of their country. It 
makes no difference to them that slave States are 
actually emancipating by State action in good faith ; 
these superserviceable outsiders declare that the 
Emancipation Proclamation as law is null and void, 
that no one need obey or respect it, that the courts 
will annul it; that as a military measure the soldiers 
will not fight for it, the slaves don't see it, and will 

not rally to it, and that it will “fire the Southern 
heart ” more than it is fired now; and they threaten 
that the President shall be forced to withdraw it. 
In New Hampshire, their State convention resolves 
against emancipation; in Pennsylvania, their mem- 
bers of the legislature introduce a bill to exclude 
negroes from the State. 

They are everywhere and vehemently arguing for 
peace ; insisting on an armistice, or a convention to 
negotiate on a compromise; on the restoration of 
the condition before the war. 

And they are with one accord assuming an ex- 
treme state-rights position, regardless of its logical 
result in annihilating our nation, provided it will 


The full significance of this inconsistent set of, 
measnres cannot be apprehended until we consider 
its relations to the policy of the rebels. The rebels. 
consistently and vehemently refuse to come back on 
any terms whatever, always asserting that recogni- 
tion must precede negotiation, as appears in so many 
words in Davis’s reeent speech to the Mississippi 
Legislature, in various recent rebel public documents 
and leading newspapers. The demand of the Dem- 
o¢rats to negotiate cannot therefore mean anything 
but a demand that the Adminis‘ration shall surren- 
der; a proceeding which would serve the Democrat- 
ic party purpose, by putting the Government into 
their hands at the next election, of course. Again: 
Democratic machinations and outcries grow more 
violent exactly as the rebels are harder pressed ; 
that is, they are trying in every way to help their 
Southern friends. Again: the Southern and Dem- 
ocratic views on slavery are absolutely identical ; 
that is, the whole polity of the two bodies swings 
and centres on one and the same gigantic system of 
crime. Again: the Democrats call on the Admin- 
istration to grant an armistice when the rebels do 
not ask it. They reqnire victors to beg. What 
good motive can dictate such a course ? 

In short, for the purpose of gaining a party victo- 
ry, the Democrats are laboring to destroy the very 
nation whose money and power that victory should 
give them; like pirates who blow themselves up by 
firing the magazine, while rioting after the gold of 
their prize. And at the same time they have so en- 
tirely inverted their time-honored party position as 
necessarily to destroy all their moral strength, and 
thus again to show how exclusively their object is 
selfish and temporary. A universal suffrage party 
from the start, it has been working to disfranchise 
soldiers in the field by the hundred thousand, to 
keep their votes out of the way at home. A party 
of progress, and devoted to “the largest liberty,” 


freedom up stream, and secure slavery upon four 


vative on anarchic principles. An “ unterrified ” 


* Peace” from under incongruous sheep's clothing. 
Their patron saints were those red-hot rocks of Union- 
ism, Jackson and Douglas, and now they move earth 
and hell to compromise with rebels; justify seces- 
sion, make mobs, and threaten murder to uphold it ; 
and to help it the better, they scheme out another 
secession, 


.Tha tactios hy which all thean ans are ta be re- 
alized in’ the election or candidates are too notori- 
ous to require more than a reference. Specimens 


are, the drunken threats of Senator Saulsbury ; the 
armed mob which, for the first time in our history, 
forced the election of a United States Senator, 
Backalew, at Harrisburg; the similar mob that tried 
to do the same thing at Albany; the secret order, 
now growing great, bold, and open, of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle. Disfranchisement, disaffec- 
tion, mutiny, and mobs, are their chosen instrumen- 
talities. 
This vast, skilful, and energetic party machine, 
trading, not upon its own merits, but upon the weak 
military and political management of the Adminis- 
tration, has already secured some success. It has 
carried State elections, has increased its representa- 
tion in Congress, has injured the sentiment of the 
army and the patriotism of citizens. Urging motives 
of interest, anger, passion, and prejudice upon North 
and South alike, it has done much to uphold slavery, 
encourage rebellion, protract the war, destroy the 
lives of patriots (chiefly its political opponents), 
waste the national treasure, and disorganize politi- 
cal beliefs quite enough weakened and decentraliz- 
ed, by adding disunionism; to aggravate habits al- 
ready bad enough, of lawlessness, immorality in pol- 
ities, voting without principle, and electing bad rul- 
ers. 
If this be success, the Northern disloyal opposi- 
tion has advanced far on the road to it.— New York 
Independe .t. 


—_ 


NEW ENGLAND. 


JOHN RANDOLPH AND TRISTAM BURGES. 











The systematic and persistent attempts of the 
rebel sympathizers to divide the North, and to create 
such a prejudice against New England as shall, in 
their pro 1 reconstruction of the Union, “leave 
her out in the cold,” reminds one of the attack of 
John Randolph upon New England many years ago. 
Unlike some of the slanderers of our section of the 
country at the present day, especially the viper nour- 
ished in the bosom of our own University, who has 
recently so defiled himself in attempting to defame 
New England before a New York audience, Ran- 
dolph had as an apology for his conduct, eccentricity, 
that almost approached to insanity, and prejudices, 
the result of a life-long education. 

A generation has passed away since the whole coun- 
try was electrified with the speech of a New England 
man who dared to defend the soil that gave him birth 
against the attacks of the representative of the old 
Virginia aristocracy, At that time, 1827-1829, Ran- 
dolph ruled the House with almost despotic sway. 
His sarcasm and invective beat down all opposition, 
and all feared his frown, almost his notice, lest they 
should fall his victims. New England was the spe- 
cial object of his abuse. On all occasions, in season 
aad out of season, he omitted no opportunity to vilify 
that portion of the land. 

During a debate in the House in the Twentieth 
Congress upon the tariff question, Randolph inter- 
rupted, with even unwonted insolence of manner, 
Tristam Burges, who was then addressing the 
House, and after an uncommonly severe fling at 
the cherished object of his hate, closed by saying— 
« New England! what isshe? Do you remember 
that appropriate exclamation, ‘ Delenda est Cartha- 
go!’” Burges instantly replied: “ Does the gen- 
tleman mean to say, Sir, that New England must be 
destroyed ? If so, I will remind him that the fall 
of Carthage was the precursor to the fall of Rome. 
Permit me to suggest to him to carry out the paral- 
lel.” 

The next day, Mr. Burges continued his speech— 
a speech replete with learning, argument, and bitter 
irony. He defended New England in the most 
masterly manner, and closed with that burst of elo- 
quence and withering retort so often declaimed by 
school boys, and yet so well to be remembered in 
these sad and gloomy hours of the nation. 


« The icy of the gentleman from Virginia,” 
said Mr. Burges, “calls him to a course of legisla- 
tion resulting in the entire destruction of one part 
of this Union. Oppress New England until she 
shall be compelled to remove ber manufacturing la- 
bor and capital to the regions of iron, wool and 
grain; and nearer to those of rice and cotton. Op- 
New England until she shall be compelled to 
remove her commercial labor and capital to New 





York, Norfolk, Charleston and Savannah. Finally, 








*Ree to prevent the payment of a single dollar of 


serve their temporary party purpose. 


oppress that proscribed region until she shall be 


compelled to remove her agricultural labor and 
capital. No, she cannot remove that. Oppress 
and compel her, nevertheless, to remove her agri- 
cultural labor to the tar-off West; and there people 
the savage valley and cultivate the deep wilderness 
of the Oregon. She must, indeed, leave her agri- 
cultural capital; her peopled fields; her hills with 
culture carried to their tops; her broad, deep bays; 
her wide, transparent lakes, long-winding rivers, 
and populous waterfalls; her delightful villages, 
flourishing town, and wealthy cities. 

She must leave this land, bought by the treasure, 
subdued by the toil, defended by the valor of men, 
vigorous, athletic, and intrepid ; men, godlike in all 
making man resemble the moral image of his Ma- 
ker; a land endeared, oh! Low dearly endeared, 
because shared with woman, pure as the snows of 
their native mountains; bright, lofty, and overawing 
as the clear, circumambient heavens over their 


heads; and yet lovely as the fresh opening bosom 
of their own blushing and blooming June. ‘ Mine 


own romantic country,’ must we leave thee? Beau- 
tiful patrimony of the wise and good ; enriched from 
the economy, and ornamented by the labor and per- 
severance of two hundred years! Must we leave 
thee, venerable heritage of ancient justice and pris- 
tine faith? And, God of our fathers! must we 
leave thee to the demagogues who have deceived 
and traitorously sold us? We must leave thee to 
them; and to the remnants of the Penobsvots, the 
Pequods, the Mohecans and Narragansetts; that 
they may lure back the far-retired bear from the 
distant forest, again to inhabit in the young wilder- 
ness, growing up in our flourishing cornfields and 
rich meadows ; and spreading, with briars and bram- 
bles, over our most * pleasant places.’ 

All this shall come to pass, to the intent that New 
England may again become a lair for wild beasts, 
and a hunting-ground for savages; the graves of our 
ee be polluted; and the place made holy 

y the first footsteps of our pilgrim forefathers be- 
come profaned by the midnight orgies of barbarous 
incantation. ‘The evening wolf shall howl again on 
our hills, and the echo of his yell mingle once more 
with the sound of our waterfalls. The sanctuaries 
of God shall be made desolate. Where tow a whole 
people congregate in thanksgiving for the ben- 
efactions of time, and in humble supplication for 
the mercies of eternity, there those very houses 
shall be left without a tenant. The owl, at noon- 
day, may roost on the high altar of devotion, and 
the “ fox look out at the window,” on the utter soli- 
tude of a New England Sabbath. 

New England shall, indeed, under this proscribed 
Palicy,, be what. Switzerland was under that of 


Ne agiang, WHICH, nee Switzeriand, 
the eagle nest of freedom; New England, where, as 


in Switzerland, the cradle of infant liberty ‘ was | 


rocked by whirlwinds in their rage ;’ New England 
shall, as Switzerland was in truth, be ‘ the immolat- 
ed victim, where nothing but the skin remains un- 
consumed by the sacrifice ;’ New England, as Switz- 
erland had, shall have * nothing left but her rocks, 
her ruins, and her demagogues.” The mind, sir, ca- 
pable of conceiving a project of mischief so gigantic, 
must have been early schooled and rr imbued 
with all the great principles of moral evil. 

What, then, sir, shall we say of a spirit, regarding 
this event as a‘ consummation devoutly to be wish- 
ed’ ?—a spirit without one attribute, or one hope, 
of the pure in heart; a spirit which begins and ends | 
everything, not with prayer, but with impreeation ; | 
a spirit which blots from the great canon of petition, 
‘ Give us this day our daily bread ;’ that, foregoing 
bodily nutriment, he may attain to a higher relish 
for that unmingled food, prepared and served up to 
a soul ‘hungering and thirsting after wickedness ;’ 
a spirit which, at every rising sun, exclaims, ‘Hodie ! 
hodie! Carthago delenda!’ + To-day! to-day! let 
New England be destroyed!’ 

Sir, Divine Providence takes care of his own uni- 
verse. Moral monsters cannot propagate. Impo- 
tent of everything but malevolence of purpose, they 
can no otherwise multiply miseries than by blasphe- 
ming all that is pure, and prosperous, and happy. 
Could demon propagate demon, the universe might 
become a Pandemonium; but I rejoice that the 
Father of lies can never become the father of liars. 
One adversary of God and man is enough for one 
universe. Too much! oh! how wuch too much for 
one nation!” 

Bowen, in his life of Tristam Burges, says: “ Mr. 
Randolph could not withstand the unparalleled sever- 
ity of this retort. He immediately left the hall, and 
his voice was never raised there afterwards.” —Prov- 
idence Journal. 


GREAT MEETING AT BRISTOL---SPEEOH OF 
GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ. 

A crowded meeting was held at the Broadmead- 
Rooms, in Bristol, (England,) on the evening of the } 
28th ult., “to express approval of and sympathy with 
the Anti-Slavery policy of President Lincoln and the 
Federal Government of the United States of Ameri- 
ea.” The chair was taken by Mr. G. Thomas, who 
made an able and lucid introductory speech. He was 
followed by Mr. Handel Cossham, who offered, and 
advocated in an eloquent manner, the following reso- 
lution :— 


“ That this meeting views with the greatest sorrow 
the degrading institution of slavery, which has so long 
held in bondage millions of our fellow-men in the 
United States of America, and regards it as the true 
source of the horrible civil war in which that great 
country is unhappily involved. That it nevertheless 
cherishes for the people of the United States, to whom 
they are so nearly related, the deepest sympathy in 
the present divided and distracted condition of their 
national affairs, and, while regretting that any cireum- 
stances should appear to involve British citizens in the 
guilt of abetting slavery, or seem to throw doubt on 
the sentiments of this country toward its western sis- 
ter, this meeting is firmly convinced that the people of 
Great Britain entertain the most cordial unity and 
good-will for the citizens of the United States, and 
would earnestly deprecate any occurrence which 
should threaten to interrupt the close fraternity which 
should ever subsist between nations so allied in lan- 
guage and blood, and occupying the foremost positions 
in the civilized world. That, therefore, it acknow- 
ledges with grateful pleasure the sympathy and kind- 
ness which have been shown by Americans to our fel- 
low countrymen rendered destitute by the war, and 
regards the generous contributions to their relief as a 
favorable omen that the harmonious relations which 
have so long subsisted between the United States and 
the mother country will never be interrupted.” 


Mr. A. Vickers presented the following as an 
amendment :— 


“ That this meeting, while it wishes to express its 
utter abhorrence of all slavery, and its desire to see 
the universal emancipation of all slaves, white, black, 
or colored, and expresses its hope that the civil war in 
America may result in the total abolition of slavery 
on that Continent, at the same time cannot but regard 
the policy of President Lincoln in relation to slavery, 
as partial, i e, int revengeful, and alto- 
gether opposed to those high and noble principles of 








Mr. Vickers contended that the people of Bristol 


} were quite as well able to judge of the history of the 


strife in America as the speakers who bad addressed 
them, and they did not need a stranger like Mr. 
Thompson coming to instract them on the subject. 
(Hisses, cheers, and great confusion, which lasted for 
some time, and Mr. Vickers could not proceed until 
he had apologised to Mr. Thompson for the mention 
of his name. He then masa to criticise very 
sharply the conduct of Mr. Lincoln, but was inter- 
rupted by occasional cries of * Cossham.” Mr. Coss- 
ham arose once and essayed to speak, but the ma- 
Jority were against hearing him again, and at last he 
sat down.) 


Mr. GeorGr THompson then rose, and was re- 
ceived with vociferous applause. He commenced 
by saying that if there was any platform in England 
upon which, being a stranger, he might claim a fa- 
vorable hearing, it would be upon a platform in the 
city of Bristol, (hear, hear, and cheers,) where thirty 
years ago he was permitted to address crowded au- 
diences upon the question they were considering that 
night. (Cries of « No, no;” “ Yes, yes,” and con- 
fusion.) The gentleman who had last addressed 
them (A Voice—* Keep to the question”) had put 
before them what he considered the strongest argu- 
ment in proof of the insincerity, the inhumanity, the 
revengeful spirit of Mr. Lincoln, (hear, hear,) and 
he almost concluded his speech by saying that Mr. 
Lincoln had over and over again declared that he 
eared nothing for slavery. (A Voicee—* No mure 
he don’t.” Another voice—* How about the 300 
Coolies?”) The speaker continued by saying that 
he was correctly quoting the language of the last 
gentleman, and having uttered those words he con- 
cloded by calling upon any gentleman on the plat- 
form to prove the contrary. (Hear, hear.y He (the 
speaker) was not in a position to prove the negative 
he desired (hear, hear, cheers, and confusion) ; but 
he was in a position emphatically to deny the accu- 
racy of the words he employed as applicable to Mr. 
Lincoln, and defied him to quote, from any language 
Mr. Lincoln bad ever used, the words which he 
ascribed to him. (Hisses, and cries of “ bravo.”) 
And now he would deal fairly with the argument 
placed before them. (A Voice—* Read the Procla- 
mation.” Several voices—* Sham,” cries of “ You 
have had it,” and great uproar.) The gentleman 
who moved the amendment was accurate when he 
stated that on a particular occasion, to which be did 
not specifically refer, but to which he (the speaker) 
would, namely, when he replied, in the columns of 
the Tribune newspaper, of New York, to a letter ad- 
dressed to him by the editor, Horace Greeley, he did 
ory SAY VUYOCY Io WIS roowwrmste. <6 ahe. Ll.tan 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) ‘That 1s the vbjuct whieh, 
as President of the United States, sworn to preserve 
the Union and maintain the Constitution, I have to 
accomplish. If in my efforts to restore the Union, 
disturbed by the Southern States, it should be neces- 
sary to abolish slavery entirely, I will do it. (Hear, 
hear, and confusion.) If that necessity for the res- 
toration of the Union should require me to abolish it 
only in part, I will do it. (Hear, hear.) If the 
Union can be restored without the abolition of sla- 
very in any degree, I will not abolish it.” (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) That, he (the speaker) admitted 
frankly, was the language employed by President 
Lincoln in his letter to Horace Greeley. He as 
frankly admitted that in the proclamation issued on 
the 22d or 23d of September, one hundred days of 
grace were allowed the South. The words were cor- 
rectly reported in which Mr. Lincoln declared that 
if during that period they should demonstrate their 
loyalty by sending representatives to Washington, 
the appearance of ier 9 representatives, in the ab- 
sence of strong counter evidence, would be received 
as a proof of the loyalty of those States (hear, 
hear); and the proclamation would not be executed 
within them. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) He was 
there to defend the constitutionality of the conduct 
of Mr. Lincoln in both these statements. (Cheers.) 
No man could ibly understand that question, 
whether he lived in London, or whether he lived in 
Bristol, unless he comprehended clearly what were 
the constitutional duties of a President. (Hear, 
hear.) The gentleman who stood upon that plat- 
form a few moments ago knew well that in that Con- 
stitution, drawn up in the year 1787-8, and ratified 
by the people, and which Constitution every Presi- 
dent down to Mr. Lincoln had had to administer—he 
knew well that that Constitution contained specific 
guaranties with regard to slavery itself; and it did 
not confer either upon the President or upon the 
Congress of the United States any power whatever 
to free a single slave within any one of the United 
States. (Hear, hear, cheers, and confusion.) Mr. 
Lincoln, therefore, could only exercise his preroga- 
tive as commander-in-chief of the forces of the 
United States, by pointing to the exigencies of the 
war, and making it apparent that the abolition of 
slavery was necessary to the attainment of Kis con- 
stitutional end. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Mr. Lin- 
coln was not elected upon an abolition platform; he 
was elected by a party that comprised all the aboli- 
tionists of the Northern and Western States, save 
and excepting those only who stood outside of the 
Constitution by their own act, in consequence of re- 
garding it as a compromise with slavery itself (hear, 
hear) ; and so guarded were those who framed the 
platform on which Mr. Lincoln was elected, that 
they put into it, or rather, they omitted from it 
many objects proposed to be accomplished by the 
party should it come into power. When Mr. Hale, 
of New Hampshire, was brought forward, and when 
Mr. Fremont was subsequently nominated, and when 
he came to use the latSorm of that party which 
elected Mr. Linccln, they stood upon the principle of 
recognizing slavery within the States, peat 9 excluding 
it from the million and a quarter of square miles of 
territory lying beyond. (Cheers.) 

While, on the one hand, Mr. Lincoln had done no 
unconstitutional act (hisses, cheers, and confusion) 
in favor of the emancipation of the slaves, be had 
throughout his administration placed the government 
of the country where it never stood before (cries of 
“ No, no,” and uproarious laughter)—on the side of 
freedom (cries of “ No, no,” cheers, and great con- 
fusion)—and had administered the Constitution in 
the spirit of freedom. (Cries of “No, no.”) If 
gentlemen would not interrupt him, if they would 
not say “No” until he had stated his facts, they 
would do more justice to him, and more credit to 
themselves. (Cheers and laughter.) They antici- 
pated him, and the consequence was they were al- 
ways in the wrong. (Loud laughter, cries of “ No, 
no,” and much confusion.) He had no objection to 
a “No” when be bad stated his facts, because he 
knew that no intelligent man, whether he were an 
Englishman or an American, would venture to dis- 
pute a single fact that he should utter on that plat- 
form that night. He said again that Mr. Lincoln 
had administered the Constitution of the United 
States since he came into office, in the spread of uni- 
versal freedom. (Cries of “No, no,” and “ Yes, 
yes.”) Before he came into power the national Dis- 
trict of Columbia, comprehending ten square miles, 
was the seat of the internal slave trade—was filled 





state policy which alone guide the counsels of 
@ great people.” 


with slave prisons, slave pens, slave auctions, slave 





coffles, slave dungeons; and there were thousands of 
slaves held by the residents in the District of Colum- 
bia. Through Mr. Lincoln’s interposition and that 
of the Congress returned by the Republican party, 
they could not find now through the length and 
breadth of those ten square miles of national terri- 
tory, a single slave prison, or pen, or coffle, or auc- 
tion. (Cheers.) No obligation rested upon Mr. Lin- 
coln to do that; but he could do it constitutionally. 
(Hear, bear, and cries of * No, no.”) He did do it, 
and in the doing of it, from that solitary spot of the 
American soil over which he, as the President and 
the Congress, had unlimited jurisdiction—upon that 
national spot, and within the limits of his jurisdic- 
tion, he had demonstrated himself an immediate 
Abolitionist. (Cheers, and a voice, “How many 
square miles?”) He repeated, ten square miles, 
containing the only population placed under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Congress. He could con- 
stitutionally check abroad and banish the importa- 
tion of slaves; and whereas under the regime of Mr. 
Buchanan, his predecessor, of Mr. Pierce before him, 
and Mr. Fillmore Lefore him, not less than fort 
slave vessels cleared out of the harbor of New Yor' 
annually; the law prohibiting the slave trade on the 
coast of Africa being winked at by the pro-slave- 
ry government of New York, Mr. Lincoln had 
purged that city from every trace of connexion 
with the slave trade, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of America, without a feeling of clemeney— 
stern and inexorable, he had caused a slave trader 
to expiate his crime upon the scaffold. (Cheers.) 
Under the regime of the Slave Power, all the efforts 
of England on the Coast of Africa to repress the 
slave trade were rendered comparatively nugatory 
by the prostitution of the American flag. Mr. Lin- 
coln spontaneously, without a despatch from Lord 
Raniell 00 our Minister at Washington, addressed 
himself voluntarily, anxiously, to give to England a 
right of search (uproarious cheering and hurrahs)— 
power on the high seas over a Federal vessel, that if 
she had on board slaves, or those implements which 
distinguish a slaver, to take her into any port where 
a mixed commission was sitting, and have her con- 
demned as if she were a piratical corsair. (Loud 
cheers.) 

During the regime of the Slave Power, there were 
two interesting Negro Republics, the one was one of 
the finest of the Antilles, the Island of Saint Do- 
mingo, while the other was on the West Coast of 
Atrica, (“ Question,”) built up by blacks from 
America. These two interesting Negro Republics 
had been recognised by the Courts of Europe; but 
while the slave trade was in the ascendancy in 
America, they were never ——— to have even a 
saucer id tur: tincutn take Sts ak nae: ) No 
of office, than he opened a diplomatic correspon- 
dence between those two republics and himself, and 
now they were admitted imto the territory of the 
United States, into the place where met the repre- 
sentatives of all nations; the swarthiest of blacks 
from Hayti or Liberia might walk into the White 
House, side by side. (Cheers, and cries of “ No, no,” 
and “ Yes, yes.”) He stated a fact, which all the 
“noes” that could be sent up from all the throats 
in England could not disturb (hear, hear, and-augh- 
ter)—the fact that at this moment the blackest rep- 
resentative from Port-au-Prince or Monrovia might 
walk into the White House of Washington by the 
side of the palest and the as of Europe’s rep- 
resentatives. (Cheers.) Wherever he had constitu- 
tional power to exert, he had exerted it (cheers) ; 
and if his name was never uttered without a bless- 
ing from the borders of Maryland to the extremities 
of Maine by the colored men (confusion) —if “ God 
bless Abraham Lincoln” was the prayer to Heaven 
of every heart like his (pointing to Jeff. Davis's col- 
ored ae in the free States—was it for Eng- 
land, when he had obtained the love, the gratitude, 
of those whom he had blessed—was it for England 
to charge him with insincerity ? (Cries of “ No, no,” 
cheers, and great confusion, mingled with exclama- 
tions of “ Go on, Thompson.”) ‘There were better 
judges of Mr. Lincoln than they could be there. 
(Cries of “How? how?”) There (continued the 
speaker, pointing to the coachman) sits a man who 
was aslave till he entered the tent of Gen. McDowell, 
Federal commander. (Cheers.) Are there any here 
who sneer at that? (A Voice—* They are no 
Englishmen if they do, that is all.”) Let me clank 
the chains in your ears, and let me flourish a slave 
whip over you; let me mark you down “ chattels 

rsonal” to all intents and purposes; let you live 
in slavery for 29 years and 7 months, and then walk 
seventy miles through the woods, and then come 
trembling into the tent of a Federal general, and 
hear the words, “ You are a free man;” and then 
let me ask you, if the charge should be made by the 
traducer who has just quitted the platform, though 
he should have 500,000 to endorse his amendment, 
that Mr. Lincoln was insincere, partial, inhuman, and 
revengeful, what would be your answer? “ Whether 
it be so or not, we cannot say; one thing we know, 
that whereas we were once slaves, we are now free.” 
(Loud cheers.) 

The speaker went on to say that they had been 
told by the mover or seconder of the amendment, 
that Mr. Lincoln had abolished slavery—(A Voice, 
“No”)—Mr. Thompson: Wrong again, you see— 
(laughter)—that he had abolished slavery where he 
had no power, and had rivetted more firmly upon 
the slave his fetters in the places where he Krad 
power. Now, it was just the reverse. (Hear, hear, 
and cries of “ No, no.”) In the South he had right, 
justice, law, Constitution, the sympathies of man, the 
approval of God. No power! He had declared 
that, from and after the Ist of January of od 
ent year, those slaves were now, henceforth, and for- 
ever free. (Cries of “No, no.”) Did they ask him 
where was his power to execute that proclamation— 
what answer? In the souls and muscles of the 
3,000,000 he had declared free (cheers)—ic the 
omnipotence of justice itself; there he had the power. 
(A Voice—* No argument.”) He could not help 
that individual’s want of perception. (Loud laugh- 
ter.) He was replying to the assertion, that Mr. 
Lincoln had on paper abolished slavery where be 
had no power, “od had not abolished it where it was 
alleged he had the power. He was discussing the 
right of the one. First, it was right to abolish sla- 
very, because when they rebelled, the States could 
claim none of the guarantees or benefits of the Con- 
stitution; they were outside of it; they had tram- 

led it in the dust; they had supplanted it; they 

defied the United States Government to arms, 
and they were now in the attitude of armed traitors. 
(Cries of “ No, no;” “ Yes, yes,” and confusion.) 
Mr. Thompson: If I say this is burning, that 
gentleman ot one of the audience) would 
say “No.” — Why, he remarked, they gloried in the 
name of traitors; they were not ashamed of it, and 
why should we deny the fact? He who sought to 
overthrow the Government under which be had lived 
wasatraitor. (Cries of “No,no.”) If they doubted 
it, let them try the experiment, and they would soon 
see whether he was not. (Great confusion, and a 
voice, “* Where is Cromwell ?”) It had been said that 
Mr. Lincoln had not abolished slavery where he had 
the power, and for this reason, that in the 
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